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question. By October it seemed almost incredible that
what had then become a major question should have
been completely ignored, but in March very few people,
outside the Foreign Office, had begun to take an interest in
the subject, and Sir John Simon obviously felt that the rights
and integrity of a * black * country should not be allowed
to confuse the serious consideration of European politics.
Signer Mussolini, in an interview, subsequently stated
that he had been prepared to reopen the question of
, Italy's position with regard to Abyssinia,1 This may
or may not have been true, but undoubtedly he was
never put to the test. Our own avoidance of the subject
was subsequently established by some questions ,put
to Mr. Eden by Mr. Lloyd George, on October 22nd,

Mr. Lloyd George:   * Does that mean that there
was no discussion between our Prime Minister and
our Foreign Secretary and Signor Mussolini ? *
Mr. Eden:   *No official discussions at all.9
Mr. Lloyd George: * Were there any discussions ? *
Mr. Eden: * Not between heads of delegations.'

Actually it was not the Ethiopian question which
struck the first serious blow at the Stresa agreement.
Any real hope of European security, based on the
common action of France, Italy, and ourselves, was
ruined by the speed with which we entered into a Naval
Pact with Germany, a Pact advantageous to ourselves,
but which recognized, and by inference condoned, the
German violation of the Treaty of Versailles. The devas-
tating effect of this action, taken without consulting
France, has never been fully appreciated in England,
where the greater part of "ffie press and the B.B.CX
combine to keep us happily ignorant of what is said
1 Morning Post, September 17, 1935.